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The Hanseatic League cities, Florence and other "Mediterranean 
communes," as well as certain guild cities of Asia, are vividly pictured. 
The rest of the book is devoted to the author's philosophy, and to his 
interpretations of history and the mind of Deity. 

The book has a great many beautiful passages, too many of which 
are offset by ugly epithet. It contains much accepted truth, often 
violently interpreted. The style is fantastic and disjointed. The 
text is full of extravagant and mystical descriptions of the "munici- 
pality" or "The Free City," which the author declares is "a piety, a 
spiritual adventure, a mysticism, aye, a love story," "made up of 
great people," "God's attempt to build for himself a habitation." 

The conclusion is given that all ills of society result from our present 
form of government, and that if we could revert to the federation of 
free cities of the ancients we should develop all splendors, all social 
and civic virtues, unselfish citizens, patriots, geniuses, workmen who 
build beautifully. 

Mrs. Albion Fellows Bacon. 

Evansville, Indiana. 

The Housing of the Unskilled Wage-earner. By Edith Elmer 
Wood. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. 
Pp. 321. Index.) 

In the title of this book Mrs. Wood sets herself a problem which she 
fails to solve — and which no one else as yet has solved. There are 
intimations in various parts of the volume that building at cost with 
money furnished by the government is the solution. Yet toward the 
end the author herself says that it would be impossible for the govern- 
ment "to supply all the houses needed by wage-earners." There is no 
intimation as to how far short it might be expected to fall except in 
the immediately succeeding sentence: "Unless prevented in the inter- 
est of public health there would always be a residuum of people — the 
unfortunate, the ignorant, the shiftless, the miserly, the physically, 
mentally or morally subnormal — who would be willing to live in cellars 
or dark rooms, in filth and dilapidation, to save a few dollars a month 
of rent." 

As this quotation indicates, the author has not gone into her problem 
deeply enough to present it clearly and logically. There is a lack of 
definitions and of standards — curious in a book dealing so largely with 
housing legislation — which not only weakens the argument but indi- 
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cates that the author herself has not a clear conception of relative 
values. Those who will be most irritated by this lack will be' those 
who believe in government aid. 

But if the argument is not so strong as it might be, there are chap- 
ters in the book telling of the extent of bad housing in the United 
States, giving a resume" of the history of American housing reform, 
describing housing legislation and the work of "model" housing com- 
panies, summarizing the housing experience of other countries — 
especially in the matter of government aid in financing — that are of 
real value by putting at the. service of the reader in compact form a 
mass of information which heretofore has been available only in scat- 
tered pamphlets and reports. 

John Ihlder. 

Philadelphia. 

Workingmen's Standard of Living in Philadelphia. A report of 
the Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia. By 
William C. Beyer, Rebekah P. Davis and Myra Thwing. 
(New York: The Macmiilan Company. 1919. Pp. x, 125.) 

The purpose of this study is to find out what annual income is needed 
under prices prevailing in the autumn of 1918 to give a fair standard 
of living to a family of five. The sum is found to be $1636. The 
equivalent of the Chapin figures of 1907 under prices prevailing in 1918 
would be $1751. 

The elements entering into the standard living costs of this standard 
family have been given in sufficient detail so that it may be possible at 
any time to ascertain the current cost of each item therein, and thus to 
find the cost of this standard of living at any price level. The volume 
represents a creditable bit of research work. 

Inasmuch as the immediate object of the book is to find out what 
would constitute a fair minimum wage for unskilled public employees, 
the authors make the following recommendations: 

1. That the city government of Philadelphia, acting through the 
finance committee of council or through the civil service commission, 
adopt the standard of living herein outlined as a basis for ascertaining 
currently the amount of a living wage for manual workers. 

2. That the cost of this standard be ascertained at least once a year 
by the city government, preferably just before budget-making time. 



